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over at the wrist with cuffs and reversed ruffles of the material 
of the ruff. About her neck is a carcanet of large round pearls, 
bruies, and emeralds, while long strings of pearls festoon over 
her neck, and descend below the elbow in tassels. Her royal 
mantle, of purple velvet trimmed with rows of ermine and gold 
lace is attached to the shoulders with gold cordons and tassels, 
and falls behind in a long train. The skirt of her under dress is 
cut short to display her small feet, of which she was proud. 

She wears high-heeled shoes of pale-coloured cloth, with enor- 
mous white ribbon bows, composed of six loops edged with silver 
rirnp, and in the centre a large pearl medallion ; her ear-rings 
are circular pearl and ruby medallions, with pear-shaped pen- 
dants. Her light auburn hair is frizzed very short above the 
ears, but descends behind in rich, stiff, cannon curls, and is 
thickly beset with pearls. Her royal crown is affloriated, small, 
and high, and placed very far back on her head, leaving her 
broad round forehead bare. A gold cordon, with large tufted 
and spangled gold tassels, descends nearly to her feet. 

As Elizabeth grew older, she attempted more and more to 
hide the dilapidations of nature by the resources of art. In a 
portrait at a hall in Suffolk her ruff is smaller, and resembles 
that worn by Mary Stuart when queen of France. It is formed 
of small circular quillings of silver guipure, closely fitting round 
the throat, and confined by a rich collar of rubies, amethysts, 
and pearls, set in a beautiful gold filigree pattern, with large 
pear-shaped pearls depending from each lozenge. Her bodice 
is of rich white brocade, embroidered with bullion in broad 
diagonal stripes, in a running pattern of hops and hop leaves ; 
it fastens down the front, is made tight to the shape, and slopes 
to a point. It is ornamented between the embroidery with gems 
set in gold filigree. The bodice is slashed with purple velvet, 
edged with bullion. 

The rich sleeves are surmounted on the shoulder with puffs of 
gold gauze, separated with rubies and amethysts, and two small 
rouleaus wreathed with pearls and bullion. The sleeves are 
slashed with velvet, embroidered with bullion decorated with 
gems, and finished at the wrists with quilted ruffles. From her 
neck hangs the jewel and ribbon of the Garter. The George is 
a large oval medallion, pendant from a pale blue ribbon, and 
is decorated with rubies and amethysts in a lozenge setting. 
Round her waist is a jewelled girdle ; the skirt of her dress is 
very full, and faced with three stripes of miniver ; on her head 
is an elegant coronal of gems and goldsmith's work, placed on 
crimson velvet, surmounted with a transparent wreath of laurel 
leaves, made of gold gauze and stiffened with gold wire ; lappets 
descend from this wreath, formed of pipes of gold gauze arranged 
in lattices, edged with vandyked guipure of bullion, and fas- 
tened at every crossing with a large round pearl ; a white rose 
confines one of the lappets to the right temple. Her hands, of 
which she was very proud, are ungloved. Her gloves were of 
thick white kid, richly embroidered upon the back with bullion, 
Pearls, and coloured, fringed with gold, stiffened with bullion 
&mip, and slashed with coloured satin at the elbows. In the 
palm five air-holes are stamped, to release the perspiration. 



In the Cecil collection she wears a lofty head-dress with a 
heron plume, and two ruffs, and her robe is allegorically covered 
with eyes. In one of the Tollemache miniatures, taken in early 
life, probably when about twenty, she wears a simple black 
dress trimmed with a double row of pearls, and fastened down 
the front with bows of rose-coloured ribbon ; her hair, rolled 
back from her forehead, is surmounted with a stuffed satin fillet, 
decorated in front with a jewel and three pearls. From her ears 
hang pearl ear-rings. 

At Greenwich, in 1598, the year Burleigh died, she appeared 
to Hentzner's (a German tourist) eyes dressed in white silk, 
bordered with pearls as large as beans, and over it a black silk 
mantle shot with silver threads, her long mantle being borne by 
a marchioness. Round her neck was an oblong collar of gold 
and jewels ; her long white hands sparkled with rings and 
jewels, pearl drops hung from her ears, she wore a wig of red 
hair, and had her bosom, according to the English maiden's 
custom, uncovered. 

The list of the queen's wardrobe in 1600 shows us that she 
had then only 99 robes, 126 kirtles, 269 gowns (round, loose, and 
French), 136 foreparts, 125 petticoats, and 2j fans, not to men- 
tion 96 cloaks, 83 saveguards, 85 doublets, and 18 lap mantles. 

Her gowns were of the richest materials : purple, gold tissue, 
crimson satin, cloth of gold, cloth of silver, white velvet, murrey 
cloth, tawny satin, ash-coloured silk, white cypress, cloudy- 
coloured satin, horseflesh-coloured satin, Isabella-coloured satin, 
dove-coloured velvet, lady-blush satin, drake-coloured satin, and 
clay-coloured satin. 

The cloaks are of perfumed leather, black taffety ; the petti- 
coats of blue satin ; the jupes of orange-coloured satin ; the 
doublets of straw-coloured satin ; the mantles of white blush, 
striped with red swansdown. 

Other gowns we find adorned with bees, spiders, flies, worms, 
trunks of trees, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries, so that 
" Bess " must have looked like an illustrated edition of "^sop's 
Fables." In one case she shines in rainbows, clouds, flames of 
fire, and suns ; in another with fountains and trees, snakes and 
grasshoppers ; the buttons themselves, in one instance, assume 
the shape of butterflies, in another of birds of Paradise. 

The great essentials of Elizabethan dress are summed up — the 
detail would require a volume to itself: the ladies wore low 
dresses and stomachers, ruffs and hats, farthingales, scarves, 
and velvet masks, frequently carrying scented gloves, feather fans, 
and mirrors at their girdles. Country women wore plain small 
quilted ruffs, unadorned hoods, or simple broad-brimmed hats. 

The ladies often wore doublets and jerkins, tight-bosomed like 
a modern riding-habit, and made jaunty like those of a page, 
buttoned down the breast, and trimmed with wings, welts, and 
pinions at the shoulders. They were embroidered with lace 
three fingers broad, or with velvet stripes. Many wore trailing 
sleeves, others had them tight, slashed, and pointed, with silk 
ribbons tied in true-love knots. Some had long copes, faced 
with velvet or fine-wrought silk taffety, and richly fringed, while 
others' gowns were simply peaked down the back. 



TIMON AND FLAVIUS. 

(See Frontispiece.) 







H. Wallis, Painter. — 

UR steel-plate frontispiece this month is from a painting 
by an English artist, H. Wallis, and depicts a scene 
jom Shakespeare's 'Timon of Athens.' Timon in the intensity 
tos misanthropy, occasioned by loss of fortune and the conse- 
nt fai thlessness of his friends, betook himself to the woods, it 
furth remembered > forsaking civilisation, and refusing to consort 
low HK With mankind - But here Flavius, his faithful steward, fol- 
, f d m 'm, and besought him to share his few savings. The scene 
Picted by the painter is described by Shakespeare as follows : 

Timon. Away, what art thou ? 

Flavins. An honest poor servant of yours. 
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C. Cousen, Engraver. 



Timon. Then I know thee not ! 
I never had honest man about me, I ; 
All I kept were knaves, to serve in meat to villains. 

Flavins. The gods are witness, 
Ne'er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 
To accept my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth lasts, 
To entertain me as your steward still. 

Timon. Had I a steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost turns my dangerous nature mild. 
Let me behold thy face. 
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